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27.     Atongan  Boy 


THE  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  STEPHEN  HAWEIS 
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CC /STEPHEN  HAWEIS  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
London,  and  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  after  which  he  went  to 
Paris,  studying  there  under  Alphonse  Mucha.  He  did  much 
photographic  work  for  Rodin,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Eugene 
Carriere,  whose  pupil  he  became.  Through  Rodin  he  also  met  the  great 
Belgian  sculptor  and  painter  Constantin  Meunier.  Other  artists,  Charles 
Morice,  Whistler,  and  Charles  Conder  among  them,  influenced  his  work. 
He  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  for  many  years,  at 
the  Salon  D'Automne  from  its  beginning,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Salon  des  Independants.  Tiring  of  only  speaking  the  language  that 
others  had  spoken  before,  he  sought  a  new  form  of  expression  and  to 
begin  his  quest  made  a  trip  in  1913  to  the  South  Seas  where  experiences 
would  be  entirely  new  to  him  and  subject  matter  hardly  touched,  for 
only  Gauguin  at  Tahiti  and  John  La  Farge  in  one  visit  to  the  Fijis  have 
ever  dipped  into  the  vast  store  of  material,  and  neither  of  them  had  the 
aims  of  Haweis. 

"With  his  departure  for  the  South  Seas  the  first  phase  of  his  art 
came  to  an  end.  The  present  exhibition  contains  one  painting  repre- 
senting this  period,  that  called  Forte  dei  Marmi,  Liguria,  done  in  1910. 
It  is  a  good  example  of  impressionistic  painting,  showing  the  influence 
of  the  great  masters  of  that  school;  but  it  says  nothing  new.  It  is 
true  that  civilization  has  persisted  for  so  long  and  man  has  always 
been  so  busy  expressing  his  thoughts  that  perhaps  there  is  very  little 
new  to  say.  But  one  may  at  least  express  old  thoughts  in  a  new  form. 
So  it  was  this  dissatisfaction  in  telling  the  old  story  in  a  way  which, 
while  not  especially  old,  at  least  had  many  apostles  already,  that 
induced  Haweis  to  become  a  wanderer.  He  chose  the  South  Seas 
partly  because  they  had  attracted  him  from  his  earliest  youth.  His 
first  interest  was  brought  about  through  a  case  of  relics  sent  his  grand- 
father from  Tahiti  by  the  missionaries  to  the  Island,  whom  he  had 
helped  to  send  there. 

"The  next  three  paintings  in  the  exhibition,  A  Fijian  Village; 
Loma  Loma,  Fiji;  and  Native  House,  Fiji  (Nos.  2,  3  and  4),  may  be 
said  to  represent  a  transition.     On  arriving  in  the  islands  he  retained 
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for  a  time  the  first  dialect  of  his  artistic  language.  These  three  oils, 
however,  begin  to  show  a  new  handling.  Perhaps  there  is  just  a  faint 
trace  of  Post  Impressionism.  If  so,  the  influence  was  unconscious,  and 
the  treatment  is  due  more  to  the  exotic  nature  of  the  subject  than  to 
any  desire  to  affiliate  with  the  new  movements. 

"In  the  native  Fijian  dance,  the  Vakamololo,  he  found  his  first 
new  inspiration,  and  to  that  may  be  traced  the  future  developments  in 
his  art.  In  any  pictorial  presentation  of  this  ceremony  the  essentials 
are  the  movement  and  rhythm.  To  adequately  represent  them  he  first 
attempted  to  adapt  the  Indian  custom  of  multiplying  limbs  to  indicate 
motion.  The  pictures  numbered  5  to  12  in  this  exhibition  show  well 
the  results  of  his  efforts.  The  multiplication  of  limbs  is  especially 
apparent  in  Rotary  Movement,  Vakamololo,  where  we  feel  the  swing 
of  the  arms  and  the  sway  of  the  bodies.  In  the  first  Fijian  Dance 
(No.  8)  he  is  perhaps  most  successful  in  the  introduction  of  arbitrary 
curves  to  accentuate  this  impression  of  motion.  Here,  more  than  in 
any  other  of  the  series,  has  he  suggested  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the 
bodies.  In  War  Meke  (No.  15)  again  he  has  been  very  successful  in 
depicting  the  measured,  heavy  tread  of  the  warriors.  The  entire 
Vakamololo  series  is  a  group  of  sketches  for  friezes.  The  repetition 
and  rhythm  found  in  them  are  equally  necessary  for  a  proper  repre- 
sentation of  the  subject  and  for  a  well  composed  and  balanced  frieze. 

"From  the  multiplication  of  limbs  he  progressed  by  accident  to  a 
system  of  broken  lines,  his  theory  being  that  by  the  use  of  the  arbitrary 
curves  already  noticed  and  by  breaking  the  lines  of  his  composition  a 
better  effect  of  motion  was  produced  without  undue  distortion  of  the 
figures.  His  object,  'the  expression  of  the  inexpressible'  as  it  has 
been  called,  or  the  attempt  to  show  change  of  position,  light  and  color 
in  one  picture,  has  forced  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  modernists,  and 
his  works  have  been  classed  as  cubistic,  though  in  their  simplicity  and 
economy  they  show  slight  traces  of  Post  Impressionism,  and  are  still 
allied  to  the  older  schools  by  the  desire  for  pure  beauty  of  color  and 
design.  But  above  all  they  are  distinctly  individual,  and  so  can  hardly 
be  attached  to  any  school. 

"The  drawings  of  the  Fijian  period,  representing  heads  of  natives 
and  native  chiefs,  are  of  admirable  quality,  and  give  evidence  of  the 
sound  technical  training  which  he  had  received,  as  well  as  his  ability  to 
express  racial  characteristics  with  a  few  simple  strokes  of  his  pencil. 
They  give  further  promise  to  that  furnished  by  his  early  paintings  of 
the  success  which  he  might  achieve  along  more  conventional  lines  than 
those  which  he  has  chosen  to  follow. 


"After  a  year  spent  in  the  South  Seas  he  arrived  at  San  Francisco  and 
proceeded  to  New  York  by  way  of  Panama,  where  he  worked  up  his 
sketches  into  finished  paintings.  Having  been  refused  for  service  in  the 
British  army  in  1914,  he  went  to  the  Bahamas  and  there  found  an  even 
more  fertile  field  from  which  to  reap  subjects  peculiarly  fitted  to  his 
manner.  In  the  clear  shallow  waters  of  the  sea  gardens  where  grow 
coral,  sea  fans,  and  sponges,  and  where  live  fish  of  many  varieties,  the 
secrets  of  the  sea  are  revealed  in  their  most  brilliant  coloring  to  him 
who  will  observe  them  through  the  glass  bottom  boat  or  bucket. 

"Among  the  last  group  now  displayed  (Nos.  48  to  67)  are  some  of 
the  results  of  Mr.  Haweis's  intense  study  of  the  sea  life  around  Nassau. 
Those  pictures  which  show  the  sea  gardens  were  designed  as  mural 
decorations  for  the  cabins  of  yachts,  aquaria,  and  museums  of  natural 
history.  Their  charm  lies  in  their  decorative  pattern  and  color  and  in 
the  success  with  which  they  represent  not  an  impression  of  a  momentary 
phase  of  life,  but  a  succession  of  events,  as  does  the  Young  Grouper 
(No.  48)  where  the  movement  of  the  fish,  the  swirl  of  the  water  pro- 
duced by  that  movement,  and  the  changing  color  are  admirably  repro- 
duced. This  painting,  as  well  as  most  of  the  others,  is  not  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction,  but  the  result  of  many  long  hours  of  careful  study 
which  have  combined  to  produce  a  vivid  impression  of  a  series  of  rapid 
changes,  all  of  which  have  been  blended  into  a  single  picture.  As  a 
colorist  Mr.  Haweis  ranks  high.  Beautiful  as  is  the  pattern  in  his 
pictures,  the  color  is  by  far  the  most  striking  feature. 

"Two  honors  have  recently  come  to  the  artist.  In  1918  he  was 
appointed  to  direct  the  decoration  of  the  shelters  on  the  battle  front 
and  in  the  reconstructed  villages  of  the  invaded  districts  of  France.  While 
he  was  prevented  from  going  over  by  various  circumstances,  he  was 
asked  to  undertake  the  decoration  of  a  War  Memorial  Chapel  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Nassua,  Bahamas.  Here  he  has  exe- 
cuted twelve  paintings — his  first  venture  into  the  realm  of  religious  art, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  first  instance  of  ecclesiastical  decorations 
showing  a  strong  influence  of  the  modern  movement  in  art.  In  the 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  draperies,  they  approach  the  magnificent 
Byzantine  works  of  the  middle  ages,  while  in  other  respects  they  are 
entirely  modern. 

"Mr.  Haweis  writes  as  charmingly  as  he  paints.  He  has  published 
The  Book  about  the  Sea  Gardens  and  has  contributed  many  articles  to 
Vanity  Fair  and  other  American  and  European  periodicals." 

From  the  Introduction  by  Blake-More  Godwin,  Curator.  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 


64.     Barracuda  Leap 


CATALOGUE 


1  Forte  Dei  Marmi,  Liguria 

2  A  Fijian  Village 

3  Loma  Loma,  Fiji 

4  Native  House,  Fiji 

5  Rotary  Movement,  Vakamololo 

6  Frieze  Design,  Vakamololo 

7  Turning  Movement,  Vakamololo 

8  Fijian  Dance 

9  Emotional  Movement,  Vakamololo 

10  Fijian  Dance 

11  Vakamololo,  Three  Girls 

12  Girls  at  Nataveira,  Vakamololo 

13  Men  on  the  Beach,  Breadfruit  Trees  and  Sound 

of  the  Reef 

14  By  the  Stream,  Breadfruit  Trees,  Butterflies 

15  War  Meke 

16  Bure  Bure.    Rewa  River,  Fiji.    People  of  Colo 

17  Bure  Bure.    Rewa  River,  Fiji.    People  of  Colo 

18  Spearing  Fish  on  the  Reef,  Fiji 

19  Spearing  Fish  on  the  Reef 

20  Meke  of  Lakeba 

21  Moala 

22  Hound  Fish  Chasing  Goggle  Eyes 

23  Mirami 

24  Sun,  Thunder  (Moala) 

25  Moonlight  at  Loma  Loma,  Lau  Group 

26  A  Solomoni  Boy 

27  A  Tongan  Boy 

28  Loma  Loma 

29  Evening — Carrying  Pandanus  Leaves 


30  Village  of  Naroi,  Moala 

31  Nataveira,  Rewa 

32  The  Marine  Parade,  Maola 

33  Amber  jack 

34  Na  Aissama,  a  Fijian  Village 

35 — 47     Drawings  of  Chiefs  and  Natives 

48  Young  Grouper 

49  Isaac   and    Benjamin.      Movement   of    Climbing 

a  Cocoanut  Tree 

50  Starlight  and  Spider  Lilies 

51  Sea  Garden  Study  for  Mural  Decoration 

52  Sea  Garden  Study  for  Mural  Decoration 

53  Sea  Garden  Study  for  Mural  Decoration 

54  Sea  Garden  Study  for  Mural  Decoration 

55  Handline  Fishing  on  Reef 

56  The  Water  Glass 

57  Killing  the  Barracuda 

58  The  Bay,  Whale  Cay,  Bahamas 

59  The  Wickedest  Mule  in  the  Bahamas 

60  The  Durgan 

61  Hooked  Barracuda 

62  Bacchanal 

63  The  Glassy  Eyed  Snapper 

64  Barracuda  Leap 

65  The  Sisters 

66  The  Dancing  Tree,  Whale  Cay 

67  Wild  Dog 


